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La dintocralie politique et sociale en France. Par Alfred Fouillee. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1910. — pp. viii, 218. 

M. Alfred Fouillee is the French philosopher of today who is perhaps in 
closest touch and deepest sympathy with his time. Hence there is hardly a 
question now before the French parliament and the French public that is 
not touched upon in this last volume of his. He treats of the organization of 
democracy, the education of democracy, and the social problems that beset 
democracy, from the standpoint of a sociologist who is not governed by 
considerations of expediency but presents his remedies, whether popular or 
not. It is indeed obvious that some of M. Fouillee's suggestions will meet 
with little response from the practitioners of French politics, many of whom, 
last year, did not seem even to have heard of him when his name was men- 
tioned in the House. But the author of the Idees-forces would be a poor phi- 
losopher if that were to deter him from offering his advice : he knows that sound 
and just ideas have a way of reaching even the class of people that do not 
generally go to philosophers for guidance and inspiration. 

It is the first part of the book that is likely to prove of greatest interest to 
the American reader because it deals with problems common to all modern 
governments. M. Fouillee enumerates, and characterizes with his usual 
felicity, the fallacies and antinomies of every individualistic democracy. 
He shows that the abstract notions of liberty and equality, the much heralded 
'rights of man' must be considered in the light of a higher principle, a prin- 
ciple including not merely the individual but society, not merely the present 
but the future. Liberty of the individual to govern himself has for its counter- 
part the responsibility of that individual towards the nation whom he governs. 
Moreover, the equality provided by the constitutions is often in practice 
the triumph of inequality, since it equalizes what is unequal. A nation is 
something more than an accidental collection of units; it is a living and per- 
manent being, having an organization to preserve, traditions to defend, rights 
and duties to protect against passing interests and ephemeral passions. 
A broader and more intelligent representation is needed in a republic. To 
obtain it the means advocated by the author are the adoption of proportional 
representation in the elections to the House, and a reform in the composition 
of the Senate as well as in the election of the President. 

M. Fouillee's chapter on the "idea of Fatherland " is an echo of recent French 
controversies between nationalists and internationalists and concludes with 
a very sound reconciliation of the claims of country with those of humanity. 
Likewise the chapter on modern education deals mainly with the problem of the 
neutrality of the school, which was so violently agitated in France last year. But 
it emphasizes also the author's strong protest against the utilitarian tendencies 
of the school system which, if carried to their extreme consequences, will 
lower all liberal professions and bring about "the oppression of the best 
by the worst." While the author is in all the other debates on the side 
of the moderate element, on the question of school neutrality he is very much 
opposed to all compromise with any creed, religious or philosophical. Ac- 
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cording to him, the state has the right to teach neither God nor the negation 
of God in the public schools. Strangely enough, one of the books recently 
mentioned by the clericals as having been expurgated of all religious references, 
even the most unobtrusive, is the famous Tour de la France par deux enfants, 
which was written in M. Fouillee's own home. 

The closing chapter dealing with social problems opens with the statement 
that "social progress has always lagged behind material, scientific, and political 
progress;" nevertheless the author is able to show that the last century wit- 
nessed a steady growth of wealth and a general increase of comfort. While 
it is true that there has been also a movement of concentration of wealth, 
this concentration has been largely for the benefit of groups of men, instead 
of single individuals. On the other hand, the decline of the rate of interest 
has had for its counterpart a steady rise of wages (80 per cent, in fifty years) 
which refutes the socialists' contentions that the 'rich [have become richer 
and the poor poorer.' The progress of cooperation and association also 
points to a gradual betterment of the social and moral organism. 

Nevertheless it is not as an apologist[for the present system that M. Fouillee 
rejoices at these signs. For he realizes the force of the socialistic criticism. 
But he does not believe that collectivism is the ultimate and inevitable out- 
come of social evolution. The present wage system must give way to a 
system in which every workman will be the owner of his instruments of pro- 
duction, and every farmer the owner of the land he tills. This can be done, 
he thinks, without abolishing either property or freedom. 

The conclusions of this book of candid and impartial criticism by a man who 

is in sympathy with the present regime of France is not one of discouragement 

such as one is likely to hear from an old man, laudator temporis acti. On the 

contrary, it is an optimistic and hopeful conclusion. M. Fouillee does not 

think that history should repeat itself and the same cycles follow each other 

for ever. He looks forward to a new era when revolutions will be replaced 

by evolutions and justice ultimately assure the rights of all. 

Othon Guerlac. 
Cornell University. 

La philosophie de LSonard de Vinci d'aprh ses manuscrits. Par Peledan. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — pp. xvi, 189. 

This is ^disappointing book. It undertakes to vindicate a place for Leonardo 
in the history of philosophy as the real creator of the modern experimental 
method. Out of the author's somewhat extravagant claims there remains 
a residue of which the philosopher will be glad to take account. The evidence 
shows without doubt in Leonardo a strikingly clear-sighted, though not 
very profoundly or systematically argued, positivistic attitude. But the 
presentation of the evidence is rambling, diffuse, and too much interlarded 
with marks of admiration. Over a quarter of the volume is devoted to a 
rather ill-tempered attack on Luther, and an attempt to show that, so far 
from being a factor in modern intellectual freedom, the Reformation was only 
an interruption of the liberalism of the Renaissance which was getting posses- 



